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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Wasuinaton, D. C., December 31, 1957. 


The Honorable THropore Francis GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, CuHartrRMAN: You will recall that last July 15 you asked 
me during the period of the congressional recess and as a member of 
the Subcommittee on the Far East to visit a number of countries in 
the Far East and Southeast Asia. 

I spent approximately 6 weeks visiting United States missions in 
Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Thailand, Singapore, Malaya, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan. 

The report which I submit herewith embodies my observations and 
recommendations with respect to the conduct of United States foreign 
policy in the Far East and Southeast Asia. 

I was accompanied on this trip by Mr. Carl Marcy, chief of staff 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN SPARKMAN. 
Vv 





PREFACE 


My principal purpose in visiting the Far East and Southeast Asia 
was to obtain information about the countries in that area, to observe 
the impact of United States foreign policy in those countries, and to 
determine what, if anything, might be done to strengthen our policies 
there. 

The observations and recommendations set forth in this report 
may be of assistance to the Committee on Foreign Relations and to 
the Senate as they participate in shaping future American foreign 
policy so that it may serve the needs of the American people. 

In each country I consulted with American officials who were 
stationed there. I also had opportunity to meet with foreign officials 
including in most instances the Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, 
and other cabinet members. I endeavored also to obtain the views 
of nongovernmental Americans such as news correspondents and 
American businessmen. 

The conversations with individuals representing these varied 
interests gave me not only a cross section of views, but afforded me 
a chance to double check my own observations and tentative conclu- 
sions with men intimately familiar with conditions in the countries 
where they were stationed. 

Between September 8 and October 21 I visited Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Singapore, Malaya, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan. My schedule did 
not permit visits to Laos, Indonesia, and Burma, countries whose 
future is extremely important to peace and stability in the area and 
countries which I sincerely hope will be visited by other members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The period of my stay in each of these countries was shorter than I 
would have liked and precludes, therefore, a country-by-country 
analysis. Having spent 6 weeks in the general area, however, and 
having discussed the problems of the area with some 150 individuals, 
I believe there is a solid basis for this report. Furthermore, since I 
visited in the area in 1950, and again in 1951 in connection with the 
negotiation of the Japanese Peace Treaty, I have some basis for draw- 
ing comparisons between conditions as they existed 5 years ago and 
today. 

One advantage, often overlooked, of visits in a number of countries 
over a relatively short period of time is that the contrasts in important 
problems and policies with respect to them stand out clearly. Thus 
the different policies of certain of these countries with respect to the 
treatment of the overseas Chinese assume a clarity of contrast not so 
readily apparent to the visitor who spends a long period of time in 
each country. 

My visits in these countries were greatly facilitated by the extensive 
assistance extended by employees of the United States of all ranks and 
nationalities. I thank them for their help. Certainly one of the 
most vivid and satisfying observations during this mission was to see 
our Foreign Service in operation. Able men and women, secretaries 
and ambassadors, from all parts of the United States, are representing 
the United States abroad in many difficult posts in a fashion which 
should make all Americans proud. 

vil 
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I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Only 3 of the 10 independent nations I visited in the Far East 
and Southeast Asia have prewar histories of political independence. 
Korea, Vietnam, Cambodia, Malaya, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan 
have attained independence since the war. Although all of these 
nations have a history and culture which is ancient in terms of western 
civilization, it must be recognized that their experience in self-govern- 
ment is of short duration. Furthermore, they have not yet acquired 
the capital and techniques to enable them to deal with many very 
pressing economic problems. 

Some of these nations attained independence under most favorable 
conditions. Malaya, for example, began its life as an independent 
nation on August 31. The ravages of Japanese wartime occupation 
had been virtually eliminated by the British. The United Kingdom 
turned over to the Malayan people a fine system of highways, an ade- 
quate communications system, government buildings, sanitation sys- 
tems, a trained civil service, and had succeeded (with Malayan help) 
in reducing the number of Communist terrorists to about 1,800. In 
addition to starting life as a new nation with a well-built and well-run 
governmental machine, Malaya has a favorable balance of trade as a 
consequence of her tin and rubber resources. Ceylon finds itself in 
much the same situation. 

Other nations in the area, however, have not been so fortunate. 
The states of Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos (which I did not visit), and 
Korea were born in violence and cast into the sea of independence to 
sink or swim. They have had to build their own governmental 
machines on foundations far less substantial than those in Ceylon 
and Malaya. Although each of these nations is self-sufficient in the 
produc ‘tion of foodstuffs, they do not have resources adequate to their 
needs for development (or are burdened by necessary military budgets). 

One hesitates to characterize as favorable or unfavorable the situ- 
ation of the other new nations in this area, namely, India and Pakistan. 
In some respects they embarked on independence under conditions 
more favorable than those nations born in violence. In other respects, 
their problems have been greater. 

The United States is interested in assuring the continued independ- 
ence of these new nations. Their independence is closely linked to 
the security and the welfare of the United States. If any of these 
nations loses its independence it will be as a result of military or 
political domination by Communist China or the Soviet Union. Such 
a development would threaten United States military security by 
expansion of the area of Communist control with a consequent impact 
on our trade and sources of raw materials. Furthermore, any decrease 
in areas of self-government jeopardizes man’s freedom everywhere. 


1 
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In attempting to assist states in maintaining their independence the 
United States has adopted two complementary policies. It has of- 
fered defensive military arrangements. The United States has also 
offered economic and technical assistance to nations needing that 
help to maintain economic independence and deserving such assistance. 

Naturally, the states in this area in most dire need of economic 
assistance have received the largest amounts of economic aid. Mili- 
tary assistance, however, has depended largely upon the judgment 
of these states as to the nature and extent of military threats to their 
security. Of the 13 nations stretching around the area of Asia from 
Korea to Pakistan, 6 are linked closely with the United States in 
defensive military arrangements (Japan, Korea, Nationalist China, 
Vietnam, Thailand, and Pakistan) and the seventh (Malaya) has a 
military defensive arrangement with Great Britain. The remaining 
six states (Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Burma, Indonesia, and Laos) 
are neutral in the sense that they have not joined in any free world 
defensive arrangements. 

It has frequently been noted by observers in the Far East and 
Southeast Asia that Americans have a tendency to view the area as 
a whole and to ignore the differences between the nations of Asia. 
The fact is, however, that the new nations of Asia have many differ- 
ences not only in economic and personal resources, but in the decisions 
they have made as to the ways in which their international alinement 
or nonalinement may best serve their interests. 

Despite the dangers inherent in generalization, it has seemed to 
me that there are certain problems which exist in more than one of 
the countries I visited and that I would be justified in treating them 
on an area basis instead of on a country-by-country basis. It is 
my hope that this approach may focus attention on the main problems 
of our relations with the vast and tremendously important area from 
Korea to Pakistan. 


Il. PoxrricAL PRoBLEMS OF THE AREA 


Without exception, every nation I visited in the Far East and 
Southeast Asia is a newcomer to the practice of self-government. 
Those states which are not new in the sense of having recently re- 
ceived their independence have nevertheless not had extensive ex- 
perience in operating governments which in any real sense were re- 
sponsive to the will of their people. 

Although states in this part of the world are usually referred to as 
democracies, most of them are not democratic in the same sense as is 
the United States. This statement is not made in criticism of any 
nation. The statement is based on the simple fact that the few free 
elections held in the area have not always reflected the will of the 
people. In some instances, the electorate has been small because of 
vast areas of illiteracy. In other instances, large segments of the 
population have not exercised a franchise because of racial or religious 
discrimination. In yet other cases, the electorate has had no real 
choice of alternatives because of the nonexistence of a so-called loyal 
opposition. Finally it must be noted that in some of these countries 
restrictions on a free press and free discussion are such as to limit 
severely any market of ideas from which the candidates and the 
electorate might choose. 
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One important test of whether a state is democratic is the capacity 
of the people in a free election to change the leadership of the nation 
without resort to violence. In Communist states leadership is changed 
by death, liquidation, or conspiracy. There is no orderly, predictable 
technique for the transfer of governmental power and herein lies one 
of the greatest weaknesses of the Communist system. 

One of the great strengths of democracy is that it has solved the 
problem of transfers of governmental powers in response to the freely 
expressed wishes of the people. 

Most of the states I visited have recently or may soon be expected 
to face the judgment of voters. Thus, Ceylon last year held an elec- 
tion which turned one party out of power. India has tested its 
Government in free elections. Pakistan, still operating under a pro- 
visional constitution, has tentatively scheduled its first nation-wide 
election for November 1958. Postwar elections have also been held in 
Korea, Japan, and Vietnam, and will be held in Malaya in the near 
future. Whether the governments now in power in those states sur- 
vive or not, is important. But what is more important is that these 
governments move as rapidly as possible to create the conditions es- 
sential to enable the people of their nations to express freely their 
informed opinion as to the kind of government best able to serve the 
interests of free men. 

Without focusing these comments on particular countries, this 
means in some instances facilitating the extension of citizenship to 
certain alien groups in their midst and a willingness on the part of 
those alien groups to accept responsibilities of citizenship in the 
countries in which they have long resided. In other countries a long- 
range effort is required to increase literacy and to extend the franchise 
to elements which are now without legitimate means to express 

opposition to, or support of, existing governments. 

The harsh reality in several of the states I visited is that there is no 
non-Communist alternative to the existing governments. The only 
organized opposition is the opposition of the Communists who cannot 
be viewed as a loyal opposition for the simple reason that once in 
power they will use all means at their command to remain in power 
regardless of the wishes of the people. This simple fact, recognized 
by all but the most naive, poses a most serious problem for responsible 
statesmen throughout free Asia. The problem is that of recognizing 
the need for an opposition party of a type which, if it assumes power 
by constitutional means, will also relinquish power by constitutional 
means. 

It requires great statesmanship or a long tradition of self-govern- 
ment for a government in power to accept the idea that a majority 
of the people or their representatives may turn one government out 
of office and install a new one of the people’s choice. Yet this is the 
concept which must be accepted if government is to exist to serve the 
people instead of people existing to serve the government. 


Democracy’s eternal dilemma— 


in the words of an editorial in the Times of India (October 16, 1957, 
editorial by Darem)— 
is: Should the executive bow to the majority even when the 
executive is convinced that the majority 1s wrong? 
* * * *K * 
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The answer to the dilemma * * * is: In a democracy 
there is no alternative but to carry the people with you, and 
if they are not with you, you have to wait and work to convert 
them to your viewpoint. Only in the name of national security 
can you defy this rule. 


A. DISCRIMINATION 


Many of the pressing internal political problems of these nations of 
Asia arise from racial, cultural, or religious discrimination. The 
caste system in India, despite constitutional provisions to the con- 
trary, still exists with its many injustices. Muslims and Hindus often 
find themselves in violent conflict. 

In Pakistan, there has yet been no final decision as to the nature of 
the electorate and there is serious possibility that class and religious 
distinctions may be exaggerated by an electoral system based on 
diversity rather than unity. 


B. OVERSEAS CHINESE 


In many nations of Asia there are large populations of overseas 
Chinese. In Malaya, for example, some 40 percent of the population 
is of Chinese origin. In Vietnam the percentage of Chinese to the 
native population i is only about 7 percent. Similar aggregations are 
found in Indonesia, Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. 

These people of Chinese origin have often been traders and business- 
men and frequently have financial interests in their host countries 
out of proportion to their numbers. 

One of the most all-pervading questions of southeast Asia concerns 
the status of these Chinese communities which have usually main- 
tained their social, political, and educational insularity. The size 
of these communities, their economic influence, and the fear that 
elements in the communities are pro-Communist China in attitude 
have given rise to much foreboding on the part of the host states. 

There are only three alternatives open to politically minded ele- 
ments in these Chinese communities. One alternative is to look 
toward Taiwan (Formosa) for leadership and protection. A second 
alternative is to look toward Peking. The third alternative is to 
move toward adjustment to the social, political, and educational life 
of the host country. 

There are elements in the Chinese communities which support each 
of these courses. 

The governments of host countries, troubled by the existence of 
these quasi-independent groups in their midst, have had difficulty in 
knowing how to handle the problem. In Malaya the Chinese com- 
munity has representatives in the cabinet and serious efforts are being 
made to qualify members of the Chinese community for citizenship. 
The Government of Vietnam is making efforts to assimilate the 
Chinese community into the Vietnamese economic and political life 
over the vigorous opposition of some elements in the Chinese com- 
munity which believe the assimilation measures are oppressive. 

As suggested earlier, similar problems exist elsewhere in the area, 
not only with respect to the Chinese community but with respect to 
other communities such as that of the Tamils in Ceylon and language 
and caste groups in India and Pakistan. 
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Much of this struggle, which basically involves discrimination of 
various kinds and degrees, relates to education and language. In 
some countries, minority groups insist on retaining their own system 
of schools and their own language against the wishes of majority 
groups. And majority groups have occasionally been ruthless in their 
suppression of minority elements in the national life. 

It is noteworthy in most of the countries I visited that there are 
few groups similar to Irish-Americans or German-Americans in the 
United States—groups proud of their national origin, but heart and 
soul citizens and members of their adopted nation. Perhaps these 
nations are still too new for the growth of a national heritage as dis- 
tinct from a racial or religious heritage. Nationalism seems too often 
to degenerate into factionalism. 

It must be recognized that many of the nations in this part of the 
world are plagued with racial and religious discrimination which gives 
rise to violence of a kind unknown in the United States. Only shortly 
before my visit to one country, for example, some 40 people were 
victims of a riot resulting from a clash between 2 racial groups. The 
incident was given routine attention in the local press. 

I was impressed with the great need for forbearance and under- 
standing by the peoples of all races and creeds and cultures in this 
part of the world, as elsewhere. The opportunities for men and women 
of good will are manifold. There is need for further establishment of 
good will committees with members drawn from the disparate groups 
in these nations. Some work of this kind has been done. Much more 
remains to be done. 


C. NEUTRALISM 


Thus far in discussing the political problems of the Far East and 
South Asia, attention has been devoted to internal political problems. 
The principal external political problems concern the status of these 
nations in the cold war. It is among the free nations in this part of 
the world that one finds the most vigorous proponents of neutralism. 
It is also here that one finds the most vigorous proponents of mutual 
defense pacts. 

India is the principal proponent of neutralism. She receives vary- 
ing degrees of support from Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Cambodia, 
and Laos. The position of Cambodia and Laos is based in part on 
the fact that they are both small states and close to the physical 
threat of Communist China. Indian and Ceylonese neutralism, how- 
ever, seems to stem from a desire to maintain a position of non- 
alinement as between the free world and the Communist world. 

Korea, the Republic of China, and Vietnam, however, have been 
victims of Communist military force. These states and others which 
have learned by experience or example that Moscow-directed com- 
munism threatens their survival as independent states have concluded 
separate defense agreements with the United States or the United 
Kingdom or have joined in mutual defense pacts. That the freedom 
and independence of these states have not been impaired by their 
partnership in defensive military arrangement is shown by the free 
elections and changes in government which have taken place in recent 
vears. 

It is also true that states which have followed a policy of non- 
alinement have not had their freedom or independence impaired as yet. 
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Nevertheless, it is the fear that their independence may be threatened 
which gives rise to much American concern. Americans are prone to 
believe that the so-called neutral states do not realize that neutralism 
is in danger of compromise by communism but is not in danger of 
compromise by democracy. Furthermore, there is reason to believe 
that at least some of these states would not be free to choose the 
neutralist path today were it not for the existence of military pacts 
against aggression to which the neutralist states themselves have not 
been parties. As for the future, recent Soviet scientific achievements 
may have been such as to compel neutral states to consider again 
whether their interests in individual liberty may not now require a 
positive alinement with other free nations to defend themselves against 
a Communist totalitarianism backed by a military potential heretofore 
unsuspected. 

Americans have a tendency to feel that those who are not with 
them are against them. I do not subscribe to that view. While I 
do not believe that any person can be neutral in the ideological 
struggle between democracy and the totalitarianism of communism, 
if a state is truly neutral, it is independent. It is the concept of 
independence which is important to the future of free men. 

It is important that Americans understand the depth of the sus- 
picion of the West which exists in former colonial states. Former 
colonial subjects who spent time in jails of colonial powers see little 
difference between the colonial imperialism they associate with the 
West and the Communist imperialism which they read about. This 
is one of the principal factors which tends to create barriers to an 
understanding of the bona fides of present western democratic dedica- 
tion to the promotion of individual freedom. 

It is also important for Americans to realize that in some areas of 
the world, the proximity of some states to the Soviet Union or to 
Communist China may require great courage for them to assume even 
a position of neutrality. 

Neutralist countries for their part should be ever conscious that 
their emotions, so strongly aroused when they sought freedom, do 
not blind them to the threat of Communist colonialism. The threat 
of any imaginable colonial renaissance in these nations could not 
possibly be compared to the tragedy wreaked on such formerly 
independent states as Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. 

The fact that a nation chooses not to aline itself with the United 
States in a defensive military agreement has not been cause for us to 
lose interest in the future of that state. United States economic and 
technical assistance have not been made contingent on any sub- 
servience whatsoever to conditions that an independent neutral state 
should find restriction on its independence. 

Nevertheless, year after year congressional consideration of the 
Mutual Security Act has led to discussion of the general principles 
that should be applicable in offering assistance to neutral states. It 
is by no means certain that we have a clearly formulated policy of aid 
to such states. 

During visits to these countries 





some neutral and some partners— 


it became clear that there is no uniform and generally accepted policy 
in this respect. Various views were expressed to me by our repre- 
sentatives abroad. Some advocated that the United States reward 
those ‘‘willing to stand up and be counted” and be most chary in 
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assisting nations following a neutralist policy. Unless such a course 
were followed, they argued, our partners would desert us. Others 
of our representatives abroad emphasized that the so-called neutral 
states are in greater danger from Communist penetration than the 
states with which we have joint defense agreements. These asked 
if we were to give up the struggle to maintain independent states 
simply because the Communists seem to be making headway. 

Much can be said for both points of view. It seems to me that it is 
essential, however, that the United States have a clear and well- 
understood policy toward neutralism and thus avoid any appearance 
of an ad hoc policy tailored on a country-by-country basis to satisfy 
local emotions. 

As a minimum such a policy should include the following elements: 
(1) The United States prefers to see independent states band them- 
selves together to protect their independence and to promote their 
economic development; (2) the United States recognizes the fact, 
however, that any independent state has a right to decide free of 
coercion whether to follow a policy of nonalinement; (3) the United 
States accepts the fact that a policy of nonalinement is not necessarily 
an unfriendly gesture toward the United States; (4) in determining 
whether any state is to be eligible for economic, technical, or develop- 
ment assistance, the criteria shall not relate to the attitude of a 
recipient state toward neutralism, but shall be based on a decision 
as to whether such assistance will promote and expand the area of 
man’s individual liberty. 


D. KASHMIR 


The dilemma which confronts the United States in extending assist- 
ance to partners as well as neutrals is well illustrated by assistance to 
Pakistan and to India. The problem of aid to these two countries is 
complicated by the longstanding dispute between them as to the 
disposition of the Province of Kashmir. 

In brief summary, the United States extends military and economic 
assistance, largely of grant aid, to Pakistan, a partner in SEATO. 
No military assistance is extended to neutralist India although India 
does receive limited amounts of grant technical assistance and other 
economic assistance on a loan basis. 

India alleges that United States military assistance to Pakistan 
compels India (for self-protection) to expend more for her own armed 
forces than would otherwise be necessary. This means fewer funds 
are available for development purposes and India is forced as a con- 
sequence to seek economic aid from abroad, including the United 
States. In other words, United States military aid to partner Pakistan 
may have the effect of increasing the burden of the United States 
taxpayer if neutralist India succeeds in obtaining additional assistance 
from the United States. 

Although United States military assistance to Pakistan is primarily 
for purposes of internal security and secondarily for defense from ex- 
ternal aggression, it cannot be denied (as the Indians allege) that guns 
cannot be made to shoot only in one way, namely toward Russia if 
she should attack. Neither can it be denied that the Pakistanis are 
genuinely fearful that India may seek to settle the Kashmir issue by 
force. 
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The Pakistan-India dispute over Kashmir has also made it impos- 
sible to date to complete plans for Pakistani, as well as Indian, use of 
certain headwaters at the Indus River. Failure to develop these 
headwaters means that both countries are severely inhibited in pro- 
moting economic development which is essential if they are to develop 
sufficient economic viability to maintain their economic and political 
freedom. 

In short, the cancer of Kashmir is hurting both Pakistan and India. 
Furthermore, since the economic development of these countries in a 
pattern of freedom is of vital interest to the free world, prolongation 
of the Kashmir dispute constitutes a heavy and unnecessary drain on 
free world resources. 

Certainly it would not be proper for the United States to insist 
on a mutually acceptable settlement of Kashmir as a condition 
precedent to continued aid for either of the parties. Furthermore, 
since we desire the friendship and economic development of both 
nations, it would not be proper to espouse the position of one state 
against ‘the other. 

“Ultimately the problem must be settled by peaceful means under 
the guidance of the United Nations. In my opinion, that settlement 
should be in accordance with the resolution of the General Assembly 
calling for a free plebiscite in Kashmir. It seems to me the time has 
come for the Gordian knot to be cut and for the winner and the loser 
in a plebiscite to be on with the big business of the state. 

Pakistan and India are confronted with such tremendous domestic 
problems that there may be— 


an overwhelming temptation to defer the solution of domestic 
problems by entering the international arena, to solidify a com- 
plicated domestic position by triumphs in the international 
field (Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy, p. 268). 


The time has come in the Kashmir dispute for its settlement because 
the energies of the participants must be devoted to the solution of 
overwhelming domestic problems. 


III. Economic ProspueMs oF THE AREA 


Of the 10 states which I visited stretching from Korea to Pakistan, 
only Japan is an industrial state. The other nine states are pre- 
dominantly agricultural. None of them, including Japan, has any 
early prospect of developing an economy reasonably balanced as 
between industry and agriculture. 

While Japan is seeking to increase its agricultural self-sufficiency, 
it must in the final analysis rely on finding markets for its industrial 
output sufficient not only to keep its industrial machines supplied 
with raw materials, but also sufficient to enable it to import agri- 
cultural commodities to satisfy its food needs. Japan’s problem, 
therefore, is one of finding a market for its industrial products. 

The agricultural nations of the Far East and Southeast Asia range 
from those with exportable surpluses of rice, like Thailand and 
Burma, to food-deficit areas like Pakistan and India. Only in 
Malaya does one find an agricultural and mineral economy (rubber 
and tin) of sufficient size to meet the nation’s reasonable foreign 
currency needs. 
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The problems of the food-exporting nations and Malaya are the 
problems of one or two crop countries whose continued prosperity is 
dependent upon a stable market for their exportable commodities. 
These countries, therefore, seek some diversification in their agricul- 
ture, desire varying degrees of industrialization, and hope to improve 
the living conditions of their people. 

Food-deficit countries, such as India and Pakistan, because of popu- 
lation pressures and shortage of arable lands, are unlikely in the fore- 
seeable future to become self-sufficient in food and are faced with the 
twin problems of increasing their food production in order to reduce 
(but not satisfy) their import needs and of industrializing to the point 
where they can earn and save enough foreign exchange to bridge the 
food import gap. Furthermore, it is essential, if they are to remain 
members of a free society, that there be a gradually rising standard of 
living for the people so that their future way be one of hope and not 
of despair. 

Finally, it must be recognized that Korea, the Republic of China, 
Vietnam, and, to some extent, Pakistan are so imminently threatened 
by Communist aggression that they are required to keep military 
forces in being of a size which constitutes a heavy drain on their already 
limited economic resources. 

These are the economic problems painted with a broad brush and 
one might ask, “Of what concern are these problems to America?’ 

The fundamental premise of our concern—and the concern of other 
developed nations—is that these nations are free nations. They 
must remain free and independent of Communist control. If they 
were to fall under Communist control, the Soviet Union would be in a 
position to dominate Eurasia. Indonesia, the Middle East, and 
Africa would surely go the same way. Western Europe would be but 
a toehold on Eurasia. Communism, now contained by a periphery 
of free states, would burgeon to the shores of the Pacific, the Indian, 
and the Atlantic Oceans. 

These states are sincere in their desire to maintain their independ- 
ence. Other free nations, including Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United Kingdom, are helping them meet their economic 
problems. The United States is not alone in this effort. 

And neither are the free states alone in their concentration on the 
economic problems of the nations of the Far East and South Asia. 
The Soviet Union is profoundly aware of their strategie significance. 
It is actively engaged—as noted in more detail later—by all means 
at its command in all-out efforts to draw these states into the Soviet 
orbit. 

The difficulties of these states in meeting their economic problems 
are numerous. Mention has already been made of the military bur- 
den carried by some. Discrimination has also been mentioned as a 
factor which inhibits the full utilization of many nations’ human 
resources. Note has been made of the enervating impact of the 
Kashmir dispute on economic development in India and Pakistan. 
Similar international disputes, border controversies, and fishery dis- 
agreements inhibit full concentration by some of these states on 
economic development. 

In addition to these difficulties, there are others which are common 
to many of these states. 
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A. PERSONNEL SHORTAGES 


There are naturally many shortages of trained personnel. Colonial 
areas from which the British have withdrawn have usually been left 
with cadres of well-trained native officials. But even in these areas 
the shortages of engineers, agricultural technicians, physicians, and 
other specialists are acute. Sometimes the shortages are more acute 
than necessary because of undue pressure from newly independent 
governments to force nationals of the former colonial powers to leave 
their jobs. 

Sometimes shortages are due to an unwillingness in some states to 
give full credence to training and degrees received in American uni- 
versities by natives of the countries concerned. In Malaya and Paki- 
stan, to mention but two instances, recognition is denied to university 
degrees in medicine, engineering, and other professions to graduates 
of American universities. 

The shortages of native practitioners in these fields are so acute as 
to require greater flexibility of administration. 

In some countries there are virtually no native technicians or 
professionally trained people. In Korea, for example, there is a 
shortage of native technicians and professional people because during 
the Japanese occupation Koreans were denied training and experience 
in many fields. In Vietnam and Cambodia little was ‘done to develop 
the mechanical and technical capacities of the indigenous people. As 
a result there is great need in these countries for educational facilities 
of the vocational type as well as for the training of natives in the 
professions. 

United States aid programs in some of these countries are giving 
attention to meeting these needs for vocational training. 

Finally, it is a fact that in some countries too much attention is 
paid to academic training and too little attention is paid to practical 
training. There seems to be a feeling that once a man goes to school 
he is thereafter only qualified for white-collar work. The result is 
that in some of these nations it is easy to find a lawyer, a philosopher, 
or an economist, but it is almost impossible to find an electrician, a 
plumber, or a doctor. 

B. EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


Closely related to the need for trained personnel in many fields is 
the need for certain types of capital equipment and training in its 
use. In Vietnam, for example, there are vast areas of jungle country 
which can be opened for agricultural purposes by the use of road- 
building equipment. There is a similar need in Cambodia for con- 
struction of a road giving access to a port on the Gulf of Siam. 

In both of these instances, the United States is assisting Vietnam 
and Cambodia in the construction of important highways. The high- 
way in Vietnam will help to open up an area which can be utilized 
for the resettlement of refugees from the Communist north. The 
highway in Cambodia will provide an outlet for Cambodian agricul- 
tural products and a method for transportation of fish products to 
the more populated areas of the nation. France is assisting Cambodia 
in construction of its port facilities and providing training for Cam- 
bodian armed forces. 

Capital equipment needs in these and other countries of the area 
are being met in part by United States assistance. Included is 
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equipment for irrigation and power projects, the development of 
harbors, the improvement of sources of water supply, the expansion 
of transportation and communications facilities, ete. 

In addition to providing certain capital equipment for these joint 
projects, the United States frequently supplies the service of tech- 
nicians who train natives in the operation and maintenance of equip- 
ment. 


C. TOP-HEAVY BUREAUCRACY AND CORRUPTION 


Another difficulty common to several countries in the area relates 
to the size and composition of the bureaucracy. In some countries 
the goal of many educated men is to get on the government payroll. 
Once on the payroll it is virtually impossible to dislodge them. The 
tendency gradually to expand the area of government activity—into 
the plywood business in one country, for example—gives increasing 
numbers of employees a claim on government for continued employ- 
ment. They are inclined to feel the government owes them a job 
rather than to recognize that performance on the job measures a 
man’s employability. 

The situation is illustrated by one report of a United Nations tech- 
nician who recommended that the best way of stepping up the effi- 
ciency of the above-mentioned government-operated plywood factory 
would be to reduce the number of men feeding raw material to the 
machine. The workers were so numerous they got in each other’s 
way. The technician was informed that his recommendation was 
impossible of implementation. It was finally necessary for him to 
find other activities for the surplus employees to keep them out of 
the way. 

Although I am not in a position to document examples of corruption, 
reports and press comments are widespread enough to warrant drawing 
attention to this danger. Economic development on a substantial 
scale in any of these countries will afford opportunity for unscrupulous 
officials to dip into public funds. Standards of public morality differ 
from country to country. Unless such standards conform to the 
accepted mores of the people of a nation, however, they will surely 
offer opportunity to those who seek to upset the political and economic 
structure of these nations. 


D. EXCHANGE RATES 


One of the principal difficulties encountered in promoting economic 
development in this part of the world relates to the control of foreign 
exchange—a subject which deserves a far more complete analysis than 
it is possible to undertake here. 

Suffice it to note that Mr. Clement Johnson in a report last year 
to the Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program drew 
attention to the fact that in several countries of this area, the United 
States is providing consumer commodity assistance for which it is 
reimbursed in local currency at an unrealistic, but official, rate of 
exchange. These commodities are then sold at ‘a price which reflects 
the unofficial, or market, rate of exchange which is much higher than 
the official rate. 

This condition still exists although in one or two instances the 
impact of the differing rates of exchange has been mitigated by im- 
port duties high enough to cut down substantially the exchange gap. 
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In addition, arrangements have been made for certain United States 
purchases of foreign currencies at more realistic rates of exchange. 
Furthermore, it is recognized that action which might abruptly narrow 
the gap would increase counterpart funds to the point where their 
rapid expenditure would be inflationary. 

Despite the mitigative effect of these measures and the potential 
impact of an exchange readjustment, it must be recognized that as 
long as there is a wide gap between the exchange rate applicable to 
United States aid and the free market rate, aid programs will be 
subject to misunderstanding and attack. Unless steps are taken 
further to reduce the exchange gap, there will continue to be a stand- 
ing invitation to amend the Mutual Security Act so as to require 
that all aid be furnished at a rate of exchange closely related to the 
free market rate. 

E. JAPANESE TRADE 


As noted above, the core of the Japanese economy is trade. In 
her search for markets, Japan has sought to develop markets in the 
United States as well as in Southeast Asia. In some instances 
Japanese exports to the United States have brought about serious, but 
temporary, dislocations to certain American businesses. I brought 
certain of these instances to the attention of the highest officials of 
the Japanese Government. They are aware that in the past there 
have been cases in which some parts of the American economy have 
been so flooded by specialized Japanese imports that opposition to 
all Japanese imports has been generated to the detriment of mutually 
advantageous trade relationships. Steps are being taken on a volun- 
tary basis to diversify Japanese textile exports to the United States 
so that they should not have an unduly adverse impact on our textile 
industry. 

In terms of total trade, it must be remembered that at the present 
time Japan has about twice the dollar volume of purchases in the 
United States (including cotton) that it has in exports to the United 
States. It must also be kept in mind that if Japan is not able to 
find free world markets for her industrial exports, there will undoubt- 
edly be increasing pressure for the development of markets in Com- 
munist China. 

Japan is making vigorous efforts to develop markets in Southeast 
Asia. Special envoys have carried on trade talks in the area and 
Japan has proposed the creation of an Asian development fund to 
which the United States would be invited to contribute. Although 
the Eisenhower administration has not endorsed this proposal, in 
broad outline it would presumably be designed to broaden the Asian 
market for products from industrial nations, including Japan as a 
large-scale supplier. 

The Japanese are encountering difficulty in promoting their trade 
in the area. They are suspected of desiring to promote something 
similar to the co-prosperity sphere of the 1930’s. Moreover, there still 
exists a deep suspicion stemming from the violence associated with 
Japanese occupation of many of these areas during World War II. 

Vhile I realize the depth of these emotions, it does seem to me 
that the areas of Southeast Asia on the one hand and Japan on the 
other should be complementary to each other. The needs of Japan 
for food and raw materials can largely be met by the nations of South- 
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east Asia. In turn, the needs of those nations for industrial products 
can largely be met by Japan. If the nations of this part of the world 
are blessed with a period of peace, I believe we may look forward to 
the gradual development of trade relations based on logic rather 
than emotion. 


F. COOPERATIVE EFFORTS IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The economic needs of many of the nations I visited are so great 
that it will require the cooperative efforts of the developed nations 
of the non-Communist world to cope with the needs. One notable 
cooperative effort is now under way in the Colombo plan. Similar 
area economic programs are needed and I would urge that the United 
States take the lead in enlarging the cooperative economic efforts of 
the SEATO, NATO, and the Baghdad Pact countries. I believe 
also that the United States should take the lead in the United 
Nations, operating through an expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram and other appropriate means, in promoting the economic 
development of those vast areas of the would where underfed people 
and underdeveloped economies offer fertile ground for economic, 
social, and political experimentation of a totalitarian nature. 

When I write of the need for the United States to take the lead, 
T do not mean that the United States alone must burden itself with the 
full costs of such programs. Other developed nations, such as Can- 
ada, the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and Japan, are making 
substantial individual contributions and joint contributions to the 
development of these countries. Neither do I mean to suggest that 
assistance to these countries must take the form exclusively of govern- 
ment gifts. There is vast opportunity for private enterprise not 
only in the field of capital investment, but in the field of private 
credit. 

The Special Senate Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program 
which last year recommended the creation of the development loan 
fund, emphasized that “the operations of the fund should help to 
encourage the flow of private capital abroad.” The recommendations 
of that special committee deserve renewed emphasis and I[ urge the 
administration, in the light of the difficulty it encountered last year 
in obtaining foreign aid funds, to reexamine the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the special committee. 

The job of economic development is so vast as to command full 
energy on the part of all non-Communist developed nations. Each 
of these nations has special talents it can share with underdeveloped 
nations. It is essential that the free nations take care that recent 
Soviet successes in the field of science do not lead them into a race 
for capture of or control of interplanetary travel at the expense of 
losing the race for human freedom in half the world. 

In concluding this discussion of the economic problems of the area, 
there are three subjects on which I wish to make special comment. 

First, the American people must be proud and grateful for the role 
private enterprise is playing in the development of the nations of 
Southeast Asia. My most vivid impressions of progress are associated 
with the picture of American engineering firms, their foremen on the 
front line, pushing roads through jungles, building harbors, or erecting 
dams. In some instances these projects are undertaken with American 
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governmental assistance. In other instances, the projects are sup- 
ported exclusively by the foreign governments which have turned to 
private enterprise in the United States for help. 

The second subject to which I invite attention is that of the so- 
called crash programs. I am sorry to report that in several of the 
countries I visited there is evidence that our administrators have been 
in such a hurry to show results that projects have been started without 
adequate planning. This has meant that diesel motors have been 
received for nonexistent fishing boats, that steel reinforcing material! 
for concrete construction is available at the docks while the bridges and 
buildings which might use it are still in an early planning stage, and 
that items have been ordered which in fact are aie in the ware- 
houses. 

In several countries the opinion was expressed to me on the highest 
levels that recent reductions in aid programs would not hinder the 
local programs because time was needed to catch up. I also en- 
countered several instances in which Washington administrators had 
urged our representatives in the field to commit funds for specific 
projects in order to obligate funds authorized in prior years and 
which might lapse if not committed. 

I am fully aware that in some of these countries it is essential that 
United States assistance be of such a kind, magnitude, and speed as 
to provide a favorable contrast with Soviet and Chinese Communist 
activities. I am also aware that conditions of service in these coun- 
tries and the tenure we offer our employees make it most difficult to 
secure continuous services of able technicians. The factor of compe- 
tition with the Communists and the difficulties of administering pro- 
grams far away from the comforts of home, however, do not justify 
careless administration. It is essential, in my opinion, that our men 
in the field and in Washington exercise close and continuous supervi- 
sion of our aid programs to avoid justifiable criticism which may gen- 
erate domestic doubts about the overall effectiveness of our aid pro- 
grams. 

Finally, it is necessary to point out that the economic difficulties of 
some of these countries, and our efforts to help them, occasionally lead 
to anomalous situations. For example, in one country I visited the 
United States had made dollar funds available for the purchase of 
nylon cord to be used in the manufacture of fishing nets. The neces- 
sary local currencies were being used to purchase the nylon fishing cord 
which was being sold to local fishermen from large boxes bearing two 
labels. One small label was the usual ICA label indi cating the pur- 
chase was possible because of United States assistance. The other 
label—and by far the easier to identify—read: ‘“Made in Japan.” 
So far as the individual fisherman who had to pay for the cord with 
his hard-earned local currency was concerned, I doubt if it made much 
difference to him whether the boxes of cord had any labels on them. 
I seriously doubt, however, whether he had any idea whatsoever that 
his purchase would have been impossible had it not been for the 
sacrifices which are being made by the taxpayers. 

Another anomalous situation which exists in several sterling bloc 
countries relates to the desire of some natives to educate their children 
in the United States. Although these citizens have sufficient local 
funds to pay for such education in the United States, dollar funds 
cannot be purchased for that purpose although sterling currencies 
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can be purchased. In one specific instance that came to my attention, 
a native couple with sufficient financial means desired to send their 
daughter to college in the United States. It was impossible legally to 
buy dollars for that purpose, although British pounds could be pur- 
chased enabling the couple to send the child to England for her 
education. 

It seems to me that the Department of State should make every 
effort to see that dollar funds can be purchased with local currencies 
when the purpose of that acquisition of funds is to provide for educa- 
tion in the United States. The desire of a family able to pay for the 
education of a child should not be frustrated by exchange controls. 
I intend to pursue this matter at the next session of the Congress so 
that any existing legislative barriers to the promotion of education of 
this kind may be removed. 


IV. THe Communist THREAT 


Every country I visited is subject to varying degrees of the Com- 
munist threat. From Korea and Japan, south and westward to 
Pakistan, the now free nations of Asia are targets for Communist 
invasion, subversion, or capture by semifree elections. 

It is in this part of the world and in the Middle East that the threat 
of communism is least understood, the promises of communism are 
the most beguiling, and the geographic isolation from other free states 
is greatest. If these states were to succumb to Communist imperial- 
ism, not only would they find suppression of their own liberties, but 
the free states of the Western Hemisphere would find themselves cut 
off from vital raw materials and compelled to barter for their freedom. 


A. COMMUNIST AGGRESSIVENESS 


The aggressiveness with which the Communists pursue their aims 
makes it clear that they recognize the vital strategic importance of this 
area. Communism adapts its strategy of conquest to the geographic, 
soc ‘ial, and political terrain of the intended victims. Ifa government 
is pls veued by economic difficulties, local Communist parties or fellow 
travelers are ready with panaceas. If the problem is language, 
religion, a political boundary, corruption, or any one of many local 
issues, there is ground for calculated Communist dissonance and 
opportunism. 

While the evidence is overwhelming that the Communists realize 
the strategic importance of this area in the worldwide struggle, it is 
not so clear that America realizes how clearly the cold war issue is 
joined in Asia. 

RB. INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Although our exchange-of-persons programs compare favorably in 
magnitude with those of Communist China and the Soviet Union, 
in some key countries such as Ceylon, United States’ programs are 
smaller than those of the Communist countries. Last year in Ceylon, 
a country with a population of 8,600,000, the United States operated 
on a budget of $139,433, which represented an exchange of only 26 
leaders, specialists, professors, students, etc. between the United States 
and Ceylon. In virtually every country I visited, support of these 
programs was widespread and their expansion was recommended. 
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There is evidence in many countries that portions of the press are 
heavily subsidized from C ommunist sources. Communist candidates 
for office have had little difficulty in obtaining financial support for 
their campaigns. Low-priced, Soviet-subsidized pamphlets, comics, 
and books are readily available in many of these countries. And 
again in Ceylon, C ommunist China and the Soviet Union are engaged 
in aid programs and subsidized sales of rice of a magnitude which 
exceeds the efforts of the United States and the United Kingdom 
combined. 


C. THE DANGER OF COALITIONS 


The Communist threat is even more potent as a result of the 
naivete of some of the leaders of these newly independent countries. 
Although it cannot be denied that in some quarters of neutralism in 
Asia there is a tendenc ‘y to play both sides of the street, there also 
exists a naiv ete born of idealism, inexperience, and antic ‘olonialism. 
The idealism is evidenced by the willingness of many governmental 
officials to accept the word of C ommunist governments at face value. 
Only time and, ultimately, knowledge of the facts of life in a Com- 
munist state will provide the experience necessary to temper naivete 
with reality. 

An eminent Arab historian, Dr. Philip Hitti, has warned countries 
of the Middle East that the threat of communism “lies in the possi- 
bility that a minority, supported by international communism, may 
take over the positions in a government and army.”’ In almost every 
instance of a Communist takeover in Eastern Europe—in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, for example—domination by the Communist 
minority was preceded by some degree of Socialist-Communist 
cooperation. 

The warning of Dr. Hitti would seem to be especially applicable to 
a number of the newly independent states in the Far East and South 
Asia. In these instances in which there is no loyal opposition to 
parties now in power, there is danger either that communism becomes 
the only opposition or that Communists may induce democratically 
inclined opposition groups to collaborate in united front opposition 
parties. Experience throughout much of the world indicates that 

“united fronts” in which the Communists participate are invariably 
victims of the Communist strategy. 


D. IMPACT OF SPUTNIK 


The Communist threat to the nations of the Far East and Southeast 
Asia has undoubtedly been increased by recent Soviet achievements 
in the development of earth satellites. I was in the Federation of 
Malaya when word of the first satellite was received. Thereafter, I 
had opportunity to discuss the implications of the Soviet achievement 
with our representatives abroad as well as with many citizens of the 
countries I visited. 

My conversations indicated that many natives of these countries 
assume that a nation which can conquer space also has the capacity 
to build dams and steel plants, improve agricultural production, and 
in general mitigate the suffering of undernourished people and under- 
developed countries. What is even more dangerous, they assume that 
the economic and political system Wdesaeritel by the Soviet brand of 
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communism is the system best suited to lift an impoverished, under- 
developed nation from a condition of want to a condition of plenty. 
From the sickle to Sputnik in 40 years seems proof enough to them 
that Communist achievements are based on deeds, not words. 

I do not believe that the American people and some officials in 
our executive branch have yet realized the tremendous adverse impact 
Sputnik may have on United States influence throughout the world. 
Thus far our main concern has been directly related to strengthening 
our ties with NATO. In the Far East and Southeast Asia, however, 
the man in the street as well as the man in government has assumed 
that the United States has had in its arsenal of defensive weapons and 
in its technical achievements an overwhelming lead over the weapons 
and technical achievements of the Soviet Union. Nations have built 
their foreign policies on such assumptions. Nations allied with the 
United States by military pacts have assumed the existence of a 
capacity and willingness to protect them from Soviet attack even 
though such states border the Soviet Union or Communist China. 
Furthermore, states which have maintained a posture of neutrality 
have been able to do so because they have had confidence that the 
United States would not use its assumed military superiority for 
aggressive purposes and because it has been assumed that the United 
States would not countenance Soviet military adventures even against 
neutral states. These neutral states have been able to stay neutral 
because they have lived under the mantle of United States protection. 

[ am not in a position to state whether recent Soviet achievements 
are such as in fact and at this time to give that nation a position of 
military dominance. There is some reassurance in knowing that 
President Eisenhower does not yet believe that our current military 
posture-has been substantially weakened by Soviet advances. 

Be that as it may, the fact is that Soviet scientific achievements 
will force the nations of the Far East and Southeast Asia to reappraise 
their foreign policies just as those developments require a reappraisal 
of our own foreign policy. It is yet too soon to know the ultimate 
impact in the Far East and Southeast Asia of Soviet achievements. 

While I record here the tremendous impact of Sputnik on this area 
of the world, it is by no means clear that the ultimate impact will be 
adverse to the interests of the free world. Most of the leaders of the 
Far East and Asia are aware of the fact that Soviet scientific achieve- 
ments have been purchased at a heavy price in human misery and 
human freedom. The Hungarian revolt for freedom of last year has 
not been forgotten. Milovan Djilas’ critical analysis of the dictator- 
ship practices of the Communist system is receiving well-deserved 
attention. Communism cannot hide the fact that its system spews 
refugees into all countries bordering on Communist states. The 
tendency of Soviet leaders to use power for blackmail is well known. 

The great threat which Sputnik poses for the United States 
interests in this part of the world is that these nations may become 
so enamored by evidence of scientific achievement, may be so des- 
perate in their need to develop rapidly, or so threatened by Soviet 
might, that they may not adequately measure the danger to their 
own economic and political independence which would surely be a 
consequence of alining themselves with the Soviet Union. 

The great hope which Sputnik holds is that it will bring home to 
these nations more clearly than ever the imminence of the Soviet 
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threat—the ideological threat backed by scientific achievement— 
and thereby make it crystal clear to independent nations that con- 
tinuation of their own future and independence now requires that 
they associate their own aspirations for human freedom and better- 
ment with similar aspirations of other nations. 


V. Foreign Ponicy Impuicatrons or ConpDITIONS IN THE Far East 
AND SouTHEAST ASIA 


One cannot visit that part of the non-Communist world stretching 
from Korea to Pakistan without being impressed with the critical 
role these nations are destined to play in the world struggle between 
Communist totalitarianism and democracy. As noted earlier, of the 
13 nations in the area, 7 are allied in military agreements with free 
nations and 6 have followed a policy of nonalinement. I believe it is 
fair to conclude that if any of these states move into the Soviet orbit, 
there is great danger that an irreversible trend may be started which 
in time might abridge the independence of all these states. The 
consequences of Communist domination of the Far East and South- 
east Asia would be incalculable so far as the future of freedom in 
Africa and the Near East would be concerned. The repercussions 
of such a tragedy in Western Europe and the Western Hemisphere 
would be most difficult to estimate. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the foreign policy of the United 
States must be shaped in such a way as to deny the Communist world 
any additional footholds in Asia. A policy to that end must have the 
understanding and the support of the American people. Without such 
understanding and support, the Government cannot expect to mobilize 
the necessary resources in manpower and public and private aid to 
do the job. Furthermore, the people of these critical countries must 
know that the American people stand with them in their struggle to 
improve their standards of living and to nurture and maintain their 
economic and political freedom. 

I offer the following suggested guidelines for our foreign policy in 
this area: 

1. Our foreign policy must be based on an understanding of the 
dignity of the people of Asia. 

2. Most of the states of this part of the world have achieved their 
independence only since World War II. Nevertheless, many of them 
have cultures and traditions vastly older than our own. It is incum- 
bent on the United States in its foreign policy dealings with these 
nations to recognize that the problems of newly independent states 
are as vast as their inexperience. This calls for restraint and under- 
standing on the part of the United States. 

3. We must recognize the right of an independent state to refuse to 
aline itself politically or militarily with any other state. That is a 
prerogative of independence. 

4. Our policies must encourage the growth of self-government and 
rapid expansion of the electorate in these states to the end that govern- 
ments in this area will be responsive to the will of the majority of their 
people. 

5. The American people must anticipate a prolonged period during 
which they may be required in their own national interest to provide 
military, economic, and technical assistance to free nations in Asia. 
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Such aid must not be forced on needy states. It must be available on 
reasonable request, however; otherwise Communist sources will be 
utilized thereby opening the path to Communist political penetration. 

6. It is essential that most careful consideration be given to estab- 
lishing a reasonable balance between military aid and economic foun- 
dations of a developing county. Too much emphasis on economic aid 
alone may leave a state ripe for military domination. In my view, 
however, past United States policies have placed too much emphasis 
on military aid and too little emphasis on economic aid. 

7. Except for military and technical assistance, the bulk of our 
economic assistance should be on credit terms. To fail to require a 
state to plan on repayment of economic assistance is to encourage 
irresponsibility. The countries we assist expect no more. 

8. As suggested last spring in the report of the Special Committee 
to Study the Foreign Aid Program, maximum utilization should be 
made of private sources of capital investment and credit. Voluntary 
relief organizations such as CARE are doing yeoman work in many of 
these nations and their activities should be encouraged. 

9. Special attention needs to be given to the Indian request for 
credit to assist in completion of its current 5-year plan. Her record 
of repayments on past loans has been excellent. 

10. The United Nations technical assistance program is achieving 
good results. The United States should give consideration to encour- 
aging its expansion. 

11. The United States is not alone in offering assistance to these 
needy countries. Our policy should encourage other developed free 
nations such as Germany and Japan, to name but two, to provide 
broad financial and technical aid to developing nations. Most serious 
consideration should be given to legitimate ways to encourage the 
Asian development fund proposal of Japan and similar suggestions 
which have been put forth from time to time by Germany, by Italy, 
and by other states in NATO and SEATO. 

12. It is essential in my view that the United States continue to 
expand its exchange-of-persons and cultural programs. Our greatest 
job in Asia is to promote an understanding of life in the United States 
and the political and economic concepts that underlie our Nation. 
Our most understanding friends in Asia are those who have visited 
the United States. I am convinced that one Asian able to interpret 
America to his countrymen is worth thousands of words of self-inspired 
radio or press comment. 

13. Finally, I must emphasize that great care needs to be taken by 
the Administration and the American people to be sure that as we 
become heavily involved in military, guided missile, and satellite 
programs we do not lose sight of the vast interests we have at stake 
in the Far East and Southeast Asia. To what advantage will it be 
if we are first to put a man in space but are denied access to the sub- 
continent of Asia? Although I recognize the need for scientific 
achievement, I am convinced that such achievement must not result 
in the vast bulk of mankind losing its freedom. 
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